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Breakdown of Industrial Standards 


Note: We have condensed here into a brief summary 
some of the most startling facts ever presented in this 
SERVICE.—THE Epiror. 


At a conference composed of delegates from the federal 
and state labor departments and from social and religious 
organizations, called by the National Consumers’ League 
on December 12, 1932, important reports were made on 
the breakdown of industrial standards as they affect wage 
workers and consumers. The more the industrial de- 
pression has been prolonged the greater has been the ten- 
dency to cut wages, to increase hours of labor on rush 
orders, and to undermine the protection afforded the 
workers by labor laws. The full force of cut-throat com- 
petition in the effort to obtain an increasing share of the 
existing market at a profit has driven prices and wages 
to extremely low levels. 

Some of the worst offenders in bringing about these 
results have been the employers who have transferred 
their businesses from states having high standards for the 
protection of labor to states having low standards. Such 
employers have frequently received encouragement by 
chambers of commerce which have offered money, free 
rent, etc., to induce them to transfer their business to 
other states. In many cases, it was reported, these em- 
ployers have accepted the money, have operated their fac- 
tories for a few months, deferred the payment of wages 
and have then moved on to other communities which of- 
fered inducements. Under such circumstances the cham- 
ber of commerce which offered inducements with the hope 
of bringing in new businesses and providing employment 
has been duped and the workers have frequently accepted 
sweat-shop wage rates only to be robbed of even these 
meager earnings. 

In Connecticut, where the law permits 10 hours a day 
and 55 hours per week for women, the number of contract 
shops in the clothing industry has increased 49 per cent 
during the last two years. Cases have been found where 
girls in sweat-shops were working from 81 to 85 hours 
per week. In 32 cases such employers have been con- 
victed of violations of the hours law. The most shame- 
ful practice is the withholding of wages until many thou- 
sands of dollars are due the workers. The penalty of $50 
for such an offense is obviously ineffective. Contractors 
building roads for the state have also been guilty of the 
practice. 


In Massachusetts, where standards are high, the great- 
est breakdown has been found in the garment trades. The 
authorities have been unable under the minimum wage 


law of that state to prohibit wages ranging from $4 to 
$6 per week because the commission’s minimum wage 
rulings are not mandatory and enforcement depends on 
whether the offending employer is affected by publicity. 
Employers who are willing to pay the minimum wages 
recommended by the commission have in many cases been 
forced to cut wages in order to compete with employers 
who refuse to pay what the commission recommends. 


In Pennsylvania, the data presented revealed, cases have 
been found where chambers of commerce have paid from 
$1,000 to $2,500 to induce industries to come into a lo- 
cality with the result that starvation wages were paid or 
were deferred indefinitely until the employer was ready 
to move on to another community. Extensive employ- 
ment of children under 16 years of age was reported, with 
wages as low as $2.00 per week. Studies of women’s 
wages in the textile and clothing industries have disclosed 
that one-half of the women in some establishments were 
getting from $5.00 to $6.00 per week and large numbers 
of them much less. 

In New Jersey a collection of pay envelopes received by 
women workers in the textile and garment industries 
showed wages ranging from $1.96 to $5.36 per week. In 
a plant manufacturing upholstery cloths women were 
found working 92 hours per week on night shifts. Inter- 
mittent work on rush orders in the silk industry results 
in a work day of 12 to 13 hours. Wage rates have in 
some cases been reduced 60 per cent and earnings of $5.00 
per week are common. 


In spite of relatively good standards and effective law 
enforcement in New York State there has been a con- 
siderable influx of establishments which seek to cut wages 
and increase hours. Many of the violations of regula- 
tions on hours are due to the demands of retailers for the 
quick manufacture of stocks which they buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Their demand for prices at which goods 
can be sold to people with greatly diminished incomes also 
reduces wages. The less the wages the less the purchas- 
ing power and prices must be reduced again to develop a 
market. When 3 out of 10 women have no jobs, as shown 
by a recent study of the New York State Department of 
Labor, the competition of workers for an opportunity 
to work gives every inducement to employers to reduce 
wages. When bankers and other creditors take over 
bankrupt enterprises and insist on further reduction in 
wages financial power is thrown on the side of mer- 
chants and manufacturers who seek to survive by cutting 
prices and wages. For example, in the case of one of the 
largest and most expensive hotels in New York City, the 
bankers who obtained control insisted on a reduction of 10 
per cent in all wages and salaries except for chamber- 
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maids. However, the two days off per month for cham- 
bermaids were no longer allowed. As a result they work 
every day in the month for $48, their previous monthly 
wage. The excuse given by the management for this 
action was that only one other hotel paid as much. Ina 
study by the National Consumers League the maximum 
offer found for clerical work in New York was $14 per 
week. A lawyer who demanded the services of an expert 
stenographer and typist able to use German as well as 
English offered to pay $8.00 per week. His order was 
filled. 

A representative of the United States Women’s Bu- 
reau reported that a survey in Texas had shown that half 
of the women employed industrially in that state received 
less than $10 per week. A study of women’s hours and 
wages in the textile industry of South Carolina showed a 
median wage of $9.65. Some mills are operating from 
125 to 140 per hours per week, an 11-hour night shift 
and 55 hours per week are common. 

Reports received by Miss Grace Coyle of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. show that in Illinois candy 
workers are paid from $5 to $7 per week who three years 
ago received $18 to $25. For domestic work wages fre- 
quently take the form of room and board, and money 
wages of $2 to $5 per week are common. 

Viscountess Astor, member of the British House of 
Commons, who attended the conference, asked how many 
of the organized workers in the United States worked 48 
hours or less a week. Miss Mary Anderson, director of 
the United States Women’s Bureau, replied that practi- 
cally all organized workers are working not more than 48 
hours a week, but added that few women workers were 
organized. Lady Astor declared that 98 per cent of British 
organized workers are working under a 48 hours a week 
maximum. She insisted that hours of work in the United 
States affected the standards in other countries. 


Methodist Book Concern Deals with Unions 


The Methodist Book Concern at Cincinnati, Ohio, which 
has bargained individually with its employes in the print- 
ing trades since 1903 announced on November 24, 1932, 
that it had made an agreement to deal collectively with the 
typographical union, the pressmen’s union, the bookbind- 
ers’ union, and the stereotypers’ and electrotypers’ union. 
Dr. George C. Douglas, publishing agent, took the initia- 
tive in bringing about this agreement. After conferences 
with William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, and the presidents of the various unions con- 
cerned the agreement was submitted to and approved by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Atlantic City last May. When the agreement 
was submitted to the 400 workers in the establishment all 
but two voted for it. 

Wages and working conditions under the agreement 
are in some respects better than in other union plants. It 
provides for a 42-hour week whereas the local agreements 
in other union plants in Cincinnati call for 44 hours. The 
workers are to have two weeks’ vacation with pay, pay for 
sick leave, and old age pensions. 

This development has an interesting history behind it. 
For many years prior to 1903 the Methodist Book Concern 
and the printing unions had satisfactory contractual rela- 
tions. A study of the developments after 1903 by Rev. 
Charles C. Webber of the Union Theological Seminary 
indicates that in 1903 the representative of the Book Con- 
cern refused to enter into another agreement or to arbi- 
trate the issues involved. Thereafter the Book Concern 
became a vigorous opponent of trade unions. In 1906 it 


opposed the introduction of the eight-hour day which was 
widely adopted in unionized printing plants. From 1908 
to 1929 it consistently declined to bargain with the unions 
even under a “preferential shop” arrangement whereby the 
Book Concern would be free to employ non-union workers 
if satisfactory union men could not be obtained. This 
policy had repeatedly been urged upon the Book Concern 
by the Methodist Federation for Social Service. 

It has been pointed out that this policy of refusal to 
deal with the unions was at variance with the declaration 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1908: 

“We cordially declare our fraternal interest in the 
aspirations of the laboring classes and our desire to assist 
them in the righting of every wrong and the attainment 
of their highest well-being. . .. We recognize further that 
the organization of labor is not only the right of the labor- 
ers, and conducive to their welfare, but it is incidentally 
of great benefit to society at large in the securing of better 
conditions of work and life, in its educational influence 
upon the great multitudes concerned, and particularly in 
the Americanization of our immigrant population. 

“We urge all our members, both employers and em- 
ployed, to the fullest possible promotion of the principles 
of industrial peace and human brotherhood. We record 
our firm conviction that the Church of Jesus Christ, in so 
far as it is an employer of labor, either locally or through 
its general organizations, ought to exemplify in practice 
the principles herein set forth.’ 

In 1916 the General Conference sustained the Book 
Concern in its opposition to the preferential shop but ruled 
that the Book Concern should inaugurate some form of 
collective bargaining. As a result the Book Concern es- 
tablished an employe representation plan which included 
some special welfare features but which denied the em- 
ployes the right to bargain collectively for wages and 
other conditions of labor. The representatives of the 
employes were allowed to present grieyances and to serve 
in a consultative capacity but the wage level followed that 
determined by the unions through collective bargaining 
with other shops. This plan was sustained by the General 
Conference in 1920. 

Why the Book Concern and the General Conference 
took the position is explained by Mr. Webber in sub- 
stance as follows: 

The trade unionists formed a very small percentage of 
the membership of the church. The majority of the 
members of the church knew very little about the labor 
movement and its importance for improving the condition 
of the wage workers. The membership included an influ- 
ential and powerful group of business men who were 
opposed to dealing with unions for definite economic rea- 
sons. These men and many of the ministers were gov- 
erned by the philosophy of individualism and laissez faire 
as applied to economic life. The publishing agents had 
quite as individualistic an approach as any of the others. 
Doubtless these men were prejudiced largely by the occa- 
sional injudicious and unwarranted actions of the unions 
in their effort to gain recognition, collective bargaining, 
and the development of a greater social sense among the 
workers. Furthermore, Mr. Webber points out that “those 
trade unions that have refused to admit colored people into 
their membership have given the individualistic argument 
a certain amount of weight, and their action has been a 
real factor in causing many of the colored members of 
the Methodist Church and some of the white to be opposed 
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to trade unionism.” He is convinced that “the determin- 
ing factor in the whole situation, however, has been the 
dominance of an individualistic, economic philosophy in 
the ministers and the lay members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. This philosophy has made it impossible for 
them to cooperate with organized labor in spite of its 
mistakes.” 


During the years that the Cincinnati plant of the Book 
Concern refused to deal with the printing trade unions, 
the New York plant had what was known as a gentleman’s 
agreement with them. Union wages and working condi- 
tions were in effect and only union men were employed 
although there was no written agreement. Doubtless the 
fact that the unions in New York were much stronger 
than in Cincinnati accounts largely for this arrangement. 

The Chicago plant of the Book Concern also refused 
to deal with the unions. However, it has now entered into 
an agreement which becomes effective January 1, 1933. 
The Cincinnati agreement became effective September 1, 
1932. 


In the exchange of felicitations between Dr. Douglas 
and the trade union leaders great stress was put on the 
fact that the agreement would develop closer cooperation 
between the church and the labor movement in advancing 
common ideals. Mr. Green declared that “the establish- 
ment of friendly and cooperative relationship between or- 
ganized labor and the Methodist Book Concern is signifi- 
cant because Dr. Douglas and his associates placed great 
emphasis on the moral phase of the arrangement. ... We 
highly appreciate the attitude of Dr. Douglas and his 
associates, because the Methodist Book Concern is more 
than a business; it is an organization promoting social and 
spiritual values.” 


Charles P. Howard, president of the typographical 
union said that “this agreement is recognition of the fact 
that the churches of the United States can cooperate with 
the A. F. of L., and that they have come to realize that 
the American labor movement is seeking to establish and 
maintain conditions under which Christianity can be prac- 
ticed and religious thought advanced.” George L. Berry, 
president of the pressmen’s union, declared that “nothing 
has thrilled me more for many years than the outcome of 
these conferences. The new arrangement indicates a 
greater degree of cooperation and harmony between two 
forces in the United States that stand stanchly in sup- 
port of American ideals, the church and the trade unions.” 
John B. Hagerty, president of the bookbinders’ union, said 
that “this contract is a historical event. The recognition 
of collective bargaining by this great church will help 
stimulate the spirit of cooperation between employers and 
employes all over the country.” 


The Rock River Methodist Conference Report 


The report of the Committee on Public Policy, Social 
Service, and State Legislation of the Rock River Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church which was 
adopted by the Conference after extended consideration at 
its fall meeting contains a number of passages such as 
are not often found in church reports. The statement 
begins : 

“In the face of criticism from without and some con- 
fusion within, we wish first to state clearly why the Chris- 
tian church should concern itself with political and eco- 
nomic questions. 


“1. We believe in one God, that religion is concerned 
with all of life, and that the rule of righteousness and love 
must extend to all the affairs of men. As followers of 
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Jesus Christ and servants of men we cannot be indifferent 
to those affairs of industry and state which so vitally affect 
human welfare. As preachers of the gospel we must make 
plain what that gospel means in all its applications. 

“2. It is not our task to map out economic programs, 
to formulate legislation, or to champion any given party. 
But we cannot content ourselves with mere generalizations. 
We must set forth those principles of justice and good will 
which we hold to be the will of God. We must set up 
the goals of social welfare toward which we must strive, 
and we must judge all institutions and parties and meas- 
ures by the way in which they minister to these ends. And 
there are some situations that are so plainly evil, some 
procedures so clearly indicated, that the church must stand 
for definite action or convict itself of sinful indifference 
and betrayal of trust.” 

With reference to military training and disarmament : 

“In harmony with the last General Conference of our 
church we reiterate our opposition to war and to com- 
pulsory military training. We urge that compulsory mili- 
tary training be dropped at the University of Illinois and 
that in the meantime Methodist students, in accordance 
with the official position of their church, be excused on 
conscientious grounds when they so desire. We direct that 
a copy of this statement and of the General Conference 
declaration be sent by the secretary of this body to the 
president of the university. ... 

“Recognizing our common derelictions in the past, we 
believe the Manchurian situation to be a test of the sin- 
cerity of the powers and the significance of the new order 
upon which we believe the nations are entering. We 
pledge our good will to the Japanese people and our sym- 
pathy to those everywhere who are seeking to displace an 
autocratic and militaristic control. We urge the European 
powers, in response to Germany’s demand for equality in 
armaments, to follow the course suggested alike by their 
pledged word and by social wisdom, and to reduce their 
armaments to the German level.” 

With reference to civil liberties : 

“While we cannot deny that our own government began 
in revolution and that our fathers recognized that such a 
method might be necessary, we rejoice that our system 
provides a better way. . . . Leaving aside any reference 
to its ultimate ends, we would condemn the method of 
revolutionary violence as avowed by some of the commu- 
nistic groups. We would point out, however, that if social 
change in this country is to come peaceably and construc- 
tively then it is absolutely necessary that free speech and 
free assembly be guaranteed to men of all shades of opin- 
ion. We, therefore, reprobate the method of repression 
and the denial of such rights whether found in the auto- 
cratic communism of Russia, the autocratic fascism of 
Italy, or in this country in the misuse of authority or in 
those misguided attempts, not infrequently in the name of 
a patriotism, which alike contravene our Constitution and 
tend to promote violence. Especially do we condemn any 
effort to limit the prophetic freedom of the pulpit or the 
private rights of the preacher as a citizen in the line of 
his political preference.” 

With reference to economic problems : 

“It is not our task to propose economic programs. It is 
ours to point out the evils which offend against justice and 
mercy and which destroy our fellow men, and to suggest 
some goals.and ways for which religion must stand. We 
cannot hold any order as Christian which is organized 
upon the principle of competition, which appeals to the 
motive of selfish profit, and which makes of our economic 
order a system of warfare between individual and indi- 
vidual, class and class, one business organization and an- 
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other, one nation and another. We are concerned with 
principles here, not with men. There are men within the 
present system who have striven earnestly to be just and 
fair. There are others who have used their positions of 
wealth and power in the service of their own selfish in- 
terests or those of their group and with a shameless disre- 
gard of their primary duty to the public weal. There is 
real danger that we exhaust our energies in punishing 
individual offenders when we ought to face the evils that 
inhere in a system.” 
As to the basis of social faith: 


“Our highest contribution to the social problem of our 
day is to make God real to men and to show men what it 
means to believe in God. We must proclaim the God who 
is more than man, who is mightier than ignorance and 
evil, whose sure purpose of justice and good will is being 
worked out in this world, the God of personal fellowship 
from whose love no tribulation or distress can separate 
those that trust in him. To believe in such a God means 
the comfort and confidence and courage which men so 
deeply need today. But we must make men see that we 
do not find this God by turning away from hard reality 
or impelling duty. Our God is the God of redeeming love. 
He is there where men are facing evil and fighting wrong 
and serving their fellows. The test of worship is that it 
will turn men to service.” 


Domestic Allotment Plans 


Much has appeared in the newspapers recently about 
“domestic allotment” plans for farm products. A confer- 
ence of representatives of agricultural organizations has 
just been held in Washington to recommend specific legis- 
lation. Members of the Senate and the House are pre- 
paring and revising bills which will soon be debated. At 
this writing the plans vary considerably in details, but the 
discussions promise to bring both new terminology and 
new proposals of methods into the prolonged controversy 
over farm relief. The voluntary domestic allotment plan is 
thought to come closer to the ideas of President-elect 
Roosevelt than any yet devised. The general purposes of 
the proposal and some of the methods now under consid- 
eration are explained below. 

The purpose is to reward those farmers engaged in 
raising certain crops who limit their production for sale 
in domestic markets to amounts to be determined by the 
Department of Agriculture, working in cooperation with 
state and county agencies which are to be created. There 
is division of opinion as to the products to which the plan 
should be applied. Wheat, cotton, hogs and dairy products 
have been most frequently mentioned. During an interval 
following the adoption of the plan, the Department of 
Agriculture would be empowered to estimate the amount 
of probable domestic consumption of the products. A 
fair allotment of production would then be worked out 
per state, per county, and per farm. This would probably 
involve reduction of acreage. Farmers would then enroll 
voluntarily in the plan, agreeing to limit their production 
for domestic sale in return for a bounty to be obtained 
hy means of a special tax to be levied upon the total sales 
of the particular products within the United States. The 
enrolment of a fixed percentage of the farmers in a given 
area would be a prerequisite to the levying of the tax. To 
give an example, it has been proposed that the tax on 
wheat would be the equivalent of the amount of the 
present tariff, namely 42 cents a bushel. It would he paid 


by millers, and presumably be passed on to bakers and to 
consumers. The amounts collected by means of the special 
taxes would then be pro-rated to the farmers who had 
voluntarily entered the plan. The expectation is that the 
“adjustment payments” made to such farmers would con- 
siderably enhance the prices they would receive for sales 
of products in domestic markets. 

On December 14 leaders of the major farm organiza- 
tions went before the House Committee on Agriculture to 
present their ideas of the necessary legislation. The farm 
leaders say that an effort must be made to restore the farm 
prices to those obtaining prior to the war, so as to permit 
of a fair exchange of products between farm and factory. 
(The prewar period is acknowledged by many economists 
to have been one when there was a fairly satisfactory bal- 
ance between agriculture and urban industry.) The farm 
leaders further held that production of farm products 
must be reduced to the amount of the effective demand, 
and that any plan adopted must be “self-financing” and 
must not require extensive new governmental machinery. 

There has been discussion as to the period when opera- 
tions should begin. The Jones bill, being considered by 
the House Committee on Agriculture, would begin opera- 
tions during 1934. There are some who want the plan 
enacted and declared operative earlier, at least before the 
end of 1933. 


One of the most interesting presentations of the whole 
subject is that by Walter Lippmann appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune for December 15. Mr. Lippmann 
sees certain possible abuses. The special taxes might 
simply become special privileges and limitation of produc- 
tion might not be achieved. If farm prices are raised as a 
result of the plan, Congress might be subjected to constant 
pressure to increase the bounty. For example, if prices 
should be raised to prewar levels would Congress be will- 
ing to suspend the plan, as is contemplated? l'urthermore, 
administration would undoubtedly be complex and difficult. 

But Mr. Lippmann’s conclusion is favorable: “Because 
of its potential abuses and actual difficulties many persons, 
especially in the larger cities, will be disposed to reject 
the scheme out of hand. This would, I think, be a serious 
mistake. The plight of the American farmer is so serious 
that an experiment, provided it is based on a reasonable 
principle, is justified. The basic principle of the allotment 
plan is reasonable; if the farmers wish to try it, I do not 
see how the rest of us can refuse to let them. 


“For American agriculture is now producing under 
conditions of unrestricted individualism in a world where 
virtually all other production, including agriculture in 
almost all countries, is either protected or controlled. The 
American farmer should not be denied the right to set 
up his own collective defenses against the efforts of free 
competition until the time arrives when other producers 
accept free trade. 


“The allotment plan has all the faults of protection and 
all the complexities of state socialism. There is no use 
pretending that this is not the most daring economic ex- 
periment ever seriously proposed in the United States. 
But what other remedy is proposed for the plight of 
agriculture that might be substituted for this one? Until 
such a remedy is brought forward, and some assurance 
given that it can be put into operation, an attitude of 
open-minded cooperation with the men who are trying to 
work out this plan, an attitude at once sympathetic and 
critical, would seem to be in order.” 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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